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The Plan of a Social University. 



Two or three years ago Mr. S. Burns Weston thought of an ex- 
periment among the Philadelphia working people like that of the 
London People's Palace and the New York Social Settlement, or 
Neighborhood Guild. His energy and insight, joined with the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Eliza S. Turner, brought the plan to realizatipn. 
An association of people contributing yearly five dollars each, was 
formed, and a Board of Managers appointed to represent the associ- 
ation and carry the ideas into practical execution. The idea took, 
and funds came in. A house was rented. The history of the 
undertaking, particularly in the later stages of its development, dur- 
ing the writer's connection with it, is contained in a series of letters 
and other publications. The first of these appeared in the New 
Yofk Neighborhood Guild Journal^ from which I quote : 

''Since April, 1888, the Philadelphia Guild has had a three-story house at 
the corner of Twenty-second and Vine Streets, to which the people of its 
neighborhood were free to come evenings, on the payment of a yearly moder- 
ate fee. During last year there were classes in \ dressmaking, sewin;^, singing, 
manual training, carpentry, dancing, cooking, reading, kindergarten and kit- 
chen gardening,' and the work was pursued with interest. Manual training 
was a notable success. The great advantages of membership in the Guild are 
' a library, reading room (with magazines, weekly and daily papers), rooms for 
games, music and classes, accommodations /or business and social meetings, 
etc' Besides tickets for single persons, we have family tickets, which admit 
the father and mother and all children under seventeen. 

"One of the principles of this Guild is co- pleasure and co-education. The 
young men and young women are not separated in clubs for each sex, but 
have a single club to which all the members belong. This club has just been 
formed, and the debate next Monday evening is on the subject, ' Is the Stage 
Degrading ?' Those of both sexes also attend classes together. One evening 
a week, Saturday, is devoted to dancing. Friday evening is to be gymnasium 
night. Dr. Ladd, the Professor of Physical Culture at Bryn Mawr College, has 
consented to train the young women from 8 to 9 o'clock for a series of even- 
ings, and from 9 to 10 the young men will be trained by a competent gymnast 
of the city. A plan is on foot to have the young ladies especially interested in 
physical training go out to Bryn Mawr some evening to visit the gymnasium 
there, and see some of the Bryn Mawr students in training." 



The present form of the institution is recent, dating from about 
the beginning of 1890. In a letter to the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger for February loth, its progress and purposes were thus 
outlined : 



'' TRB EXPANSION OP THB NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 

" It is not a fiction that very few, if any, sons of the city wage class go to col- 
lege. The reason is thaj they are, from childhood, busy making their living. 
If they are to have higher education the college must go to them, and in a form 
suited to the time restrictions and divisions of their lives. They work during 
the day, and their leisure is evening leisure. The first condition, therefore, of 
a Social University is that it shall be an evening university. 

" The second consideration is that it shall be truly social. Learning is a very 
attractive thing in the hands of those who do not subordinate life to it. Now 
the manually laboring classes cannot possibly subordinate life to it, for they 
have not time. Therefore must it be ever borne in mind by the fiiends of the 
new industrial culture that the appetite for pleasure, for social intercourse, for 
an emotional life, is as intrinsically human as the instinct for knowledge, and 
deeper and more original, and that, where the best hours and energy of each 
day are consumed before the intellectual life begins, some superfluities of the 
established curriculum must be skipped. 

" It has occurred to some that the Philadelphia Neighborhood Guild offers 
the foundation for a social university. Educated and college-bred people have 
begun to cluster about it. There are now fifteen or more persons associated 
with it in various ways and doing broad educational work. The number steadily 
grows. 

" The work that is now being attempted may be outlined as follows : 

Monday evening is the general club meeting of all the members of the Guild 
(young men and women), when business is transacted, and debates and other 
literary exercises are engaged in. 

*' Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings are set aside for classes, group 
meetings, lectures, guild entertainments and special young women's meetings. 
Without trying to give a complete list there are classes and groups in history, 
the American Constitution, science, English, short-hand, sewing, a conversa- 
tion and reading group, and lectures on social economy. 

" On Friday evening the young women's gymnasium drill occurs, and the 
newly- formed Glee Club meets. 

'^ Saturday evening is devoted to social intercourse and dancing. 

'' A number of persons render assistance that is less specific than the above, 
but very important. For an hour or two in the afternoon young children come 
to the house, and several helpers teach them games and songs. 

WHAT IS PROPOSED. 

'* Other lines of work are soon to be opened. A weekly class in mechanical 
drawing is projected, a group for physiological instruction, a series of lectures 
to the young women on science, a course of six public evening lectures on 
political economy after the university extension plan, a cooking class and in- 
struction in manual training. A series of six Sunday afternoon lectures by 
prominent men and women of the city is also being arranged, to begin proba- 
bly in March, and in this enterprise members of the University faculty and 



others are co*operating. In the development of the Social University idea 
students now or formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College are lending aid. 
A business man has just volunteered to organize a Guild Savings Bank, for 
which a number of the members have expressed a desire. The first number 
of a Review will probably be issued in March » when the aims and possibilities 
of the work will be defined. I believe it may be already announced that the 
man has been found to take entire charge of the advertising department, which 
will more than pay the expenses of the publication. 

" These hints of the enterprise suffice for the present, and now what encour- 
agement have we from the people for whom the institution is immediately 
founded ? Our members range in age from fifteen years to perhaps twenty- 
five. Some are passive to opportunities for improvement and do not see how 
knowledge will increase their income ; others have a particular fondness for 
pleasure and are therefore reluctant to take an evening or two a week for serious 
purposes ; but others still, and I am happy to say their number grows, are 
anxious to enter every avenue of development that is opened to them, and to 
contribute their efforts to make the incipient University a certainty and success. 

" We, therefore, begin to feel justified in looking to the general public for in- 
terest. The Guild is located at 2134 Vine Street, and visitors are welcome any 
week-day evening. Taking a single evening, I question if those most educated 
by coming are not the visitors themselves. One of the more recent acquisi- 
tions to the faculty of workers, a graduate student of the University, said this : 
' I feel like thanking you for inviting me to come and work here ; my ideas 
have greatly changed in this one evening.' 

* ' It happens, indeed, that everybody is ready for an institution such as the 
many Guild co-operators are building ; everybody wishes that some such thing 
might be made to exist, and when they find it already here and breathing, they 
become its supporters, coming individually to work or suggesting acquaint- 
ances. We now wish to spread this knowledge more widely, so as to multiply 
our friends. 

** The institution is not a charity, unless the University of Pennsylvania, Bryn 
Mawr, Haverford and Swarthmore are charities. It is a philanthropy just as 
these are philanthropies, the members of all five paying some fraction of the 
expense that is incurred for them, nor, because it is only a fraction, do any 
make them ashamed or afraid.'' 

Later in February the plan of University Extension Lectures 
was introduced by a course of six lectures on Social Economy, the 
subjects being: (i) "Profit-Sharing," (2) "The Eight-Hour 
Day," (3) "The Organization of Labor," (4) "A Social Uni- 
versity," (s) " Is there a Science of Human Progress ?" (6) 
" The Political Economy of Jesus." The object of the course was 
set forth in the circular announcing the lectures : 

" University Extension represents an important phase of the 
English system of higher education. Under this name lecture 
courses are given at various local centres, in towns and cities, by 
trained specialists from the universities, and advanced, education 
is thereby brought within reach of all classes of people. 

" It is time to extend the work of our own institutions of learnings 



and in Philadelphia the way has already been prepared by the Neigh- 
borhood Guild. Among the members of the Guild there are a num- 
ber eager for opportunities of progressive culture, and who have 
responded cordially to all efforts made by the Guild workers to en- 
large the educational facilities of the institution. In the neighbor- 
hood there is a large population from which a part of the general 
audiences will be drawn, and, it is hoped, many systematic students ; 
but the lectures are not for a single neighborhood only, and per- 
sons from any. part of the city will be cordially welcomed. 

"A central institution for social life and higher learning is needed 
by all members of society, of whatever class, who toil for a living — 
whether with hand or brain. In this place the brightest men and 
women of the city, of all ages, should be associated ; and such 
association would lead to a new culture and a form of society less 
wasteful of energy and material resources. 

" On the foundation of the Neighborhood Guild a Social Univer- 
sity is about to be developed, having these larger ends of social 
union and cultivation in view. This University will give its own 
certificates of scholarship and confer its own degrees. It will make 
scholarship congenial. The purpose of the present course of lec- 
tures is to lead the way to an American adaptation of the Univer- 
sity Extension plan, suiting it to a regime of education from which, 
so far as possible, the ingrained and acknowledged defects of our 
present institutions shall be rigorously excluded." 

A series of Sunday afternoon lectures and concerts was also be- 
gun, and Prof. Roland P. Falkner, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, broke the ground for this course with " A Talk on Ger- 
many." The circular issued to the public read : 

*^ This is the first of a series of Sunday Afternoon Lectures and 
Concerts to be given at the Neighborhood Guild Hall. Although the 
Guild Hall on Vine Street will not accommodate many persons, the 
New Assembly Room at Spring Garden and Fifteenth Streets will 
seat from 300 to 400 people, and after February the lectures will be 
therei Thus far the Guild has furnished pleasure and education to 
young men and women mainly. These lectures are for older per- 
sons as well, and are designed to offer Sunday afternoon recreation 
and instruction for men and women with families, as also for the 
young. We invite the parents of our members. There are, besides, 
many who do not know what the Guild is doing, and these Sunday 
entertainments will give them an opportunity to obtain an idea of 
the importance and usefulness of the Guild, and lead them to 
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co-operate with it in the work of social improvement, education and 
progress." 

The New York Guild Journal for the same month contained 
further statements regarding the Social University idea, in an article 
entitled '* The Plan of a Social University." 

" When I say to people * the working classes need a Social Uni- 
versity,' they reply ' so do the rich.' Their argument is invincible, 
and in time the rich shall have one, but let us begin with those who 
have not a cerfciin other kind of university, what to call it I hardly 
know. 

" A Social University shall recognize that a man can fed as well 
as think, that he has a body the proper function of which is action,, 
that bread is made and deserved by labor, that knowledge is not an 
end in itself 

" It shall recognize furthermore, that the many are not made to 
toil for the few, that the workingman is as good as the industrial 
king, that his function is as noble, that the return for his labor 
shall be sufficient to enable him to develop and be happy with the 
best, and that if this requires a mighty curtailment of the powers 
and profits of those who manage capital — and so it does — the cur- 
tailment must surely and unflinchingly be made. 

" The beginnings of a Social University already exist in Philadel- 
phia. Adopting the group system, graduates of Bryn Mawr, the 
University of Pennsylvania and other institutions, are undertaking 
the work of progressive education, with the members of the Family 
Guild. 

" There is none of the perfunctory anachronistic relation of pro- 
fessor or teacher to pupil in this relation. If the group leader cannot 
humanly interest and inspire, he or she is a failure. 

" Gradually a Faculty of leaders will be formed, and then a 
Board of Assistants ; and the latter will be from the members of 
the Guild itself, chosen by the Faculty, and chosen because of the 
attentiveness and efficiency they show in the Guild work. 

" One of our immediate projects is a course of Sunday afternoon 
lectures by University people and others. Those who could 
assist in the execution of this plan have responded cordially and 
often with enthusiasm, when it has been broached to them. 
Doubtless musicales will be interspersed. 

"After a time, perhaps before this is published, more systematic 
lecturing will be instituted on one or two of the evenings of the 
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week ; that is to say, instead of Xhe random lectures on diversified 
topics, short courses on the same subject. 

" We are not working for a single neighborhood ; we aim to 
gather about us the working people of the entire city who 
desire to improve ; to be also the central ganglion of a system of 
organizations throughout the city. 

" In this new Social Union for once and in one place caste and 
social classes have ceased to exist. The test of a worker is, is he 
broad enough to let his prejudices go into temporary or perma- 
nent solution, if, sadly enough for him, prejudices still corrupt his 
nature." 

A series of evening lectures was organized by Miss Louise R. 
Elder, a graduate of Bryn Mawr College and an able associate 
worker, whose published statement of the plan of the courses 
showed a further application of the University Extension system : 

" Social University of Philadelphia, 2 1 34 Vine Street. Announce- 
ment of Courses, 1890. The Lecture Association of the Social 
University of Philadelphia take pleasure in announcing a series of 
public lectures to be given throughout February, March, April and 
May. The series will comprise a course on hygiene, a course on 
scientific subjects of popular interest, and a number of lectures on 
questions of peculiar interest to wage-earners and to thinkers on 
sociological problems of the day. These courses, and other groups 
to be hereafter announced, have been arranged in response to a de- 
mand on the part of many members of the community for increased 
opportunities for the higher education. As the demand comes 
mainly from those that are engaged in work during the day, the 
lectures have been appointed for an evening hour. They will be 
given by instructors and graduate students from institutions of 
learning in and near Philadelphia, and are thus an adaptation of the 
well-known University Extension System so successfully employed 
in England. The removal of the Social University to Spring Gar- 
den and Fifteenth Streets, to be effected in March, will afford more 
ample accommodations for the constantly increasing attendance of 
its courses.*' 

At the same time a prospectus of Sunday afternoon lectures and 
concerts was prepared : 

" This course of Sunday entertainments marks another step in the 
development of the Social University. New York has led the way 
with a series of * People's Free Sunday Concerts,' given in Cooper 
Union. The report of the first one says : * The large hall was 



crowded to the utmost with an audience of representative working- 
men and their'famiHes. The music furnished by the Metropolitan 
Opera House orchestra, under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
included a number of classical selections from Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gounod and others. . . . The object of the concerts is educa- 
tional, and to promote a rational use of Sunday for puiposes of the 
best forms of recreation.' 

" St. Louis is not behind the times. It has a * Workingmen's 
Self-culture Club,* formed * to open greater opportunities for self- 
improvement to the class of men and women who have neither the 
time nor the means for expensive diversions.* It has a free reading 
room, a library of nearly one thousand volumes, and ' a course of 
weekly lectures on astronomy, art, electricity, natural history, travel 
and literature.* 

" Philadelphia is now beginning to contribute her impulse to the 
same cause of popular education and recreation. 

" The Social University is the Cooper Union of Philadelphia, 
but it differs from its prototype through having a complex social 
life of its own, letting its roots strike deep into the homes of the 
people. 

" Preliminary to successful lecturing there must be neighborhood 
and city organization, and this is the social function of the new 
People*s University. Audiences do not spring up by request. As 
a student of the Social University said in a recent essay on the 
* Eight Hour Question,*—* The workingman after finishing a day's 
work of ten hours is more or less fatigued, and repairs to his home 
not caring much how he spends the evening. He grows despond- 
ent and thinks of nothing but getting a good night*s rest for the 
labors of the next day, only to have the same feeling on the follow- 
ing evening. This is very wearing and tells on the man in time. 
If he had to work but eight hours a day he would feel much better 
in the evening, he would go home in better spirits and would pre- 
pare himself to spend the evening in some way of enjoyment, and 
would seek to improve his mind in sludy or practical training of 
some kind, and he would find life worth living.' 

" This is one of the hard facts that must be .reckoned with in the 
effort to extend university culture. The matron of the social settle- 
ment went out one evening to solicit an audience for a lecture on 
' Proper Dress for Women, and Hygiene.* It was seven o'clock, but 
one of the women visited pointed to a tub of clothes and said, ' that 
must be done before bed-time.' 
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"A social organization, beginning with the very young and hold- 
ing them to manhood and womanhood, and through manhood and 
womanhood, is the best means for awakening and sustaining those 
desires for improvement that are repressed and killed by over- work 
and the monotony of a life with no outlook. 

" The Social University aims to organize every ward of the City of . 
Philadelphia in this manner, trusting that rooms and halls for social 
union will be provided, and that in accordance with plans already 
formulated by one institution, lecturers will be sent forth to these 
centres from the higher seats of learning. The plan of the Social 
University Is to make itself the centre of this new educational life, 
unifying the work of the others and offering such superior advan- 
tages as will draw the ablest young men and women to it from these 
local centres. 

" In this work the co-operation of the labor organizations is 
heartily invited. The quality of the lectures will be such that they 
should command the attention of all thoughtful people. They are 
a move toward class union. The Social University does not ac- 
knowledge class distinctions. It is building upon unappropriated 
middle ground. It relies upon education and the contact of classes 
to form on this fresh field a new social system. As it seeks truth 
and perfect justice it is not without hope that in its behalf antagon- 
isms may be laid aside and that it may be helped by all forces to 
achieve social fusion and through social fusion advanced and 
humanized education. Our educational horizon is limited by the 
class to« which we belong. In the work of a modern writer it is said, 
* I don't think life's worth living if you're to be shut up all your 
days to the intelligence merely of your own class.* University 
education is succeeding in all but the n^ain thing. The main thing 
is that education shall not be class or sectional, but universal in 
spirit and sympathy and knowledge. This is why a new kind of 
university is needed." 

This statement was followed by a more elaborate program, in 
which the plan of a Kitchen garden, Military drill, a Hygienic and 
Medical department, a Bureau of Justice and a ** Social University 
Review," were for the first time publicly mentioned. Regarding the 
medical department the circular said : " One of the wishes of the 
Social University managers has been a department for physical 
examination and medical treatment of the members. Several 
women physicians have consented to undertake this work with the 
young women, and as soon as a group of doctors is found to do the 
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same thing for the young men, the department will be practically 
organized." And of the Bureau of Justice : " It is proposed to 
organize a Bureau of Justice similar to the one in Chicago, which 
is said to do more to defend the rights of the poor than all other 
legal agencies combin!:d. A capable young lawyer of Philadelphia 
will develop this department. The Neighborhood Guild Associa- 
tion is rapidly becoming a very powerful organization. With the 
weight of this institution behind it, a great deal of justice would be 
secured without litigation, by the mere prospect of intervention." 
The aim of the " Social University Review " wa^ also given : " In 
colleges, churches and other institutions there have been gropings 
toward social reform, but there has been as yet no organized action. 
The Social University hopes to crystallize these separate efforts, 
and through its Review to give an impulse for work of a similar 
nature in every city in the Union. The " Social University " is a 
Social Laboratoryy and the results of the original investigations of 
instructors and students connected with it may appear in subsequent 
numbers of the proposed Review." 

On the same sheet some of the features of the Social University 
idea were set forth. 

" We desire to promote the establishment of a Lecture Hall in 
every ward of the city, as Dr. Pepper, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has proposed. In these halls courses of lectures 
should be given by competent University Extension lecturers. 

" But we realize the difficulty of awakening a sudden interest in 
these courses. They are new to the people, whose habits do not 
comprise lecture-going. We therefore advocate neighborhood or- 
ganization, under the name of Neighborhood Unions, and the use of 
these halls as the home of such organizations. The halls should 
use every fair means to compete with the saloon, the street corner, 
the skating rink, and the social club. If three smaller rooms could 
adjoin each hall, to be used respectively as a pool and billiard 
room, a gymnasium, and a reading room, lecture audiences would 
be very much easier to obtain. 

" In beginning these things, a few of the more influential working 
people of the neighborhood should be visited, and through them a 
meeting should be called, in order that their counsel and co-opera- 
tion might be secured. In everything undertaken they should be 
consulted, and they should be represented on the boards of local 
management by their own members. 

" Philadelphia is singularly deficient in library facilities. Popular 
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education cannot attain the best results until a great Free Library 
IS established. When this is done, another step towards the unifi- 
cation of institutions might be taken by making these Neighbor- 
hood Unions the local distributing centres of the library. It is now 
acknowledged that every library should have a lecture hall, and it 
will before long be acknowledged that it should also have parlors 
for social intercourse, a gymnasium, and smaller rooms for class 
instruction and games. The University Extension lecture should 
certainly be associated with the branch library, for one of the most 
praiseworthy functions of the exterision system is to encourage 
private study, which is impossible without books. The extension 
lecture is an important ally of the library, rendering it more useful 
and effective. But an important ally of both is the opportunity for 
social life and amusement, without which it will be found hard 
to attract many who would otherwise come willingly and grate- 
fully. 

" These Neighborhood Unions should be tributary to the Social 
University, to the University of Pennsylvania, to. Bryn Mawr, and 
other Colleges. It is proposed to gradually develop evening 
courses of study that will lead to a college degree, to be conferred 
by the Social University itself. This will meet the wants of those 
who can only devote their evenings to educational pursuits. There 
will be others, who can save money for a term, or a year, or more, 
at the University of Pennsylvania or Bryn Mawr, and a system of 
preparatory studies can be arranged at the Social University to be 
followed evenings, so that when these students are financially ready 
for matriculation at the University of Pennsylvania or Bryn Mawr, 
they will also be mentally prepared. 

** There is, however, a class of students who might desire to pursue 
their university work more rapidly than the evening courses of the 
Social University would allow, and would, for financial reasons, be 
unable to withdraw for a period from their regular occupations in 
order to attend Bryn Mawr College or the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. For the benefit of these students it might be advantageous to 
consider the plan of half-time work in shops and other places of 
industry. The brain is fresh in the mornings, and these could be 
devoted to classes and lectures at the University and to study. 
The afternoons could be applied to work in the shops, and the 
amount thus earned would enable persons not altogether without 
other financial aid, contributing partially to their support, to live 
and acquire advanced education. The income of those having 
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good trades and working only half-time would meet the entire ex- 
pense of frugal living. 

" We believe that manufacturers would help to inaugurate this 
half-time system. The employes would work more energetically 
while they worked, and they would every day become more intelli- 
gent and alert and reliable. The tone of every shop would be 
steadily elevated by the presence of such workingmen and 
women in it, and some of the knottiest social problems would find 
a key. 

" To carry out the program of the Social University, it will be 
necessary to have courses of lectures on the same subjects instead of 
desultory single lectures. This is the secret of success of the Eng- 
lish University Extension movement. 

" Perhaps four extension courses of twelve or eighteen lectures 
each would be sufficient for a beginning next year, and two of these 
courses could be given each half year. The Sunday course of 
varied lectures, alternating with high-quality concerts, should be 
continued ; and this phase of the work can never be outgrown, 
since it brings a greater number of important speakers, with their 
best thoughts, before the public.*' 

The plan of Provost Pepper is to form a University FLxtension 
Lecture Association, to engage a hall in each ward of the city and 
in adjoining towns, and to organize a large corps of lecturers from 
the learned institutions of Philadelphia and environs that shall go 
out to deliver systematic special courses of lectures. He maintains 
that Philadelphia is exceptionally adapted to inaugurate this move- 
ment. The University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr College, Haver- 
ford, Swarthmore. several medical institutions, a highly developed 
public school system, a Young Men's Christian Association with 
branch buildings already established, and the promised Social 
University with its system of dependencies, would all contribute in- 
dispensable elements to the undertaking. 

The Neighborhood Unions, Guilds, Workii^gmen's Clubs and 
similar bodies propose on their side to unite in a movement for 
neighborhood organization through the city, the basis of which 
shall be social. There will be, of course, some hindrances to ob- 
taining audiences for University Extension lectures. It remains to 
be seen whether these can be overcome. The superintendent of 
some large works said to me : " We get all that we possibly can 
out* of our men. When their work is over for the day they want 
to do nothing but rest. Some of them put in one hundred and 
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twenty-six hours of labor a week. This is voluntary ; but of 
course they cannot do anything more." I conversed with one of 
the night hands of these shops, who assured me that he never awoke 
from his sleep rested. " Talk about drink/' he said ; " a man must 
drink to keep along at all here. They are never satisfied with what 
we do, and are always trying to put more onto us." 

A system of light entertainments, quite as thin and gay as the 
variety shows but without their moral defects, may win the very 
hard-worked. 

Those who enter upon the work of University Extension with 
expectations of immediate and brilliant success will probably have 
their ardor chilled. If it were not so Neighborhood Unions would 
hardly be needed. A Social University and its tributary Neighbor- 
hood Unions have before them the function of educating employers 
to the point of not allowing their hands to average a hundred and 
twenty-six hours a week, either voluntarily or involuntarily, nor 
indeed of working so many hours a week that they cannot also 
cultivate themselves after the manner of men. On the side of the 
men themselves these new social and educational institutions are to 
teach them not to work more hours than are conducive to health 
and some degree of culture, whether the employers require it or 
merely allow them to do it if they wish. I find employes much too 
timid and willing to put up with many abuses for fear of being 
turned off their job if they complain^ Hence I am very glad to see 
institutions like a Social University springing up to encourage them 
to manliness in these matters. A case was told me of one of the 
mills in the Fairmount district of Philadelphia, by an eye-witness. 
It was that of a working girl who was subjected to gross insults in 
the presence of companion working girls and of the young man who 
was my informant. She was a new girl and the person who did 
the things which cannot be described here said she must be initiated. 
This man was doing all he could to undermine the morals of the 
girls in the mill, but every one understood that it would be unavail- 
ing to complain to the proprietor, since the man was a political 
henchman with the kind of power that sjich objects have, and the 
proprietor needed him. 

All charitable affairs have to contend with the suspicion of the 
working classes that those who conduct them are retainers of the 
wealthy mill owners and magnates of finance who wink at wrongs 
if they gain by them, and whose self-interest is on the side of 
oppressing the working people. In most instances the suspicion is 
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not wholly unfounded. The new movement has to meet this sus- 
picion, and it has been crippled by it. But this movement has been 
exceptional thus far in being in the hands of people who are not 
retainers, and in having principles entirely different from charity 
principles. I do not say that it is so established as to have escaped 
the dangers of falling under the control of " average charity organ- 
izers," but I know that when this happens it will be a different thing 
from what it has been, and incomparably less. Mr. Stover, the in- 
spiring leader of the New York University Settlement, declares 
himself diistinctly. " I decline to be a dispenser of the doles of the 
rich,** he says. 

The principle on which the attempted Social University of Phila- 
delphia stood was the complete liberation of the working classes. 
I think the Faculty of this university and those vitally interested in 
it were a unique body of persons. There were among them those 
who were not iconoclasts, but in the wide and true sense perfect 
liberals ; they were not destructionists, but they were revolutionists 
entire and open. Many so-called charitable associations are soci- 
eties for the prevention of justice to capitalists. This was not. The 
workers were not there to make an opportunity for the rich to ease 
their consciences by donations of love, science having denied them 
the sympathetic outlet of giving to tramps. The workers were in- 
spired by the idea that nothing short of full justice to the working 
classes was creditable to strive for, whatever this might imply or 
require. 

Now it was this frank acceptance of the real question that must 
have given the movement unprecedented power. When the work- 
ing people came to know its real aim they would have rallied to it. 
I >yould suggest this, then as one of the rules to be followed in at- 
tempting to attract the laboring class to a movement for culture : 
to be their real friends, bent upon giving them as good a place in 
the world as we have ourselves. 

It will take a little time to convince the "average charity organ- 
izers" that the Social University movement has no affiliations with 
charity. The working people shrink from whatever bears this name, 
and the rich seem to like to apply this name to whatever they do. 
Speaking of the subject in connection with the promised Social 
University I said earlier : " The institution is not a charity, unless the 
University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, Haverford and Swarthmore 
are charities. It is a philanthropy just as these are philanthropies, 
the members of all five paying some fraction of the expense that is 
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incurred for them, nor, because it is only a fraction, do any make 
them ashamed or afraid." 

When the institution moved to the rooms of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, I was told by the best authority that the employes 
were prejudiced against it because they regarded it as a charity ; and 
most of them kept away.^ 

A deeper cause of distrust was the fact that the rooms were owned 
by a manufacturing company. When the working people exhibit 
this deep lack of confidence in whatever is undertaken for them by 
their employers or the well-to-do, thinking that it is something for 
which they will themselves have to pay in more work or less wages, 
it shows the profound alienation of the working classes. 

I have been told of a firm in the city which offers three per cent, 
interest to its employes for deposits. One of the latter said, " I 
would not think of giving them any of my money, for fear they 
might cut down my wages if they found I could save anything." 
But these views should in no sense blind us to the value of such 
undertakings, nor to the credit that is due to companies like the 
Baldwin when they furnish space and support for them. 

It is by bearing these things in mind that the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation for University Extension will meet with success in gaining 
the co-operation of the working people. 

One of the corollaries of the charity conception is that the people 
who conduct the new educational endeavors should be paid on 
missionary principles — nothing if they could be induced to trust the 
Lord to that extent, and as near nothing as might be otherwise. It 
is curious to hear rich people poorly supporting a good work on 
what Mr. Stover calls " doles," proving to a young man without 
means whom they are attempting to hire that he must be supported 
largely by his philanthropic feelings, that they cannot expect to 
make the place remunerative for him by paying all it is worth, but 
must rely on getting a man with philanthropic motive who will do a 
good deal for nothing. We at once say as we listen to the dialogue: 
" They are rich ; why do they not put their hands into their pockets 
and pay the proper salary ? Why do they ask this person to do 
what they all refuse to do, to sacrifice himself heavily while they 
make no sacrifice, when by making an imperceptible sacrifice they 
might justly pay him ?" It is a case of those joint philanthro- 
pies, so popular with the rich, where the bulk of the burden falls on 
one man. There are rich people who can soberly defend the differ- 

^ The experiment is still too new to say whether this will be overcome. 
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ence of spirit that animates a minister of the gospel, where he is 
sincere, and a business man. That one is a business man, imbued 
with the spirit of gain, justifies the treatment of philanthropic work- 
ers as wage-earners are treated, — the less pay the better — does it ? 

In short, quite a new code must be introduced. Those who go 
to do good, willing to sacrifice themselves, must learn that there is a 
higher good to be done than can be accomplished by this yielding 
self-sacrifice. The rich by their wrong lives and wrong views assist 
in creating a set of conditions that needs amendment. Now what- 
ever calls the attention off from these real wrongs delays the amend- 
ment and the coming in of real righteousness. Whenever the rich 
find a vicarious sacrifice, some one who, at any expense to himself, 
will try to lift the burdens from the poor for which the rich are so 
heavily responsible, they are strengthened in their wrong principles 
and lives, for it is a balm to what consciences they have on these 
subjects, and it calls attention off from the real wrongs and delays 
the advent of effectual righteousness. It is therefore neither noble 
nor highly moral, it rather shows a blunted reason, to offer one's 
self a scape-goat to the consciences of oppressors of their fellow- 
men. One becomes accessory to a wrong by doing anything to 
conceal its enormity. It requires more moral courage to say to 
the prosperous owners of the world, " We cannot do your duty to 
the dispossessed, and if in conjunction with you we attempt to do 
our own duty by them you shall at least do justice to us and not 
sacrifice us as you do them." This, by those whose every want is 
satisfied, will be denounced as selfishness ; but let it be called selfish 
for a time until it is understood. I have stated the case in other 
words in writing previously of working in the philanthropic spirit. 
*' Consider what it is for rich manufacturers to ask kind-hearted 
people to sacrifice themselves to make some little amends to the 
working people, when these manufacturers are enriching themselves 
through keeping their working people in a state that needs amend- 
ment. Is not the manufacturers' duty to these working people 
greater than that of any one else ? The word that applies here is 
not philanthropy but justice, and it applies to the rich and those 
who employ labor.'* And a manufacturer so deeply resented this 
statement as to say that it might have been expected of Mr. Pow- 
derly and the Anarchists but not from any one else.^ 

But there is another side to this question. The movement is an 



^ That the dictum of this employer may not be misinterpreted by future historians I hasten 
to say that Mr. Powderly is not classed with the Anarchists by most competent authorities. 
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educational one, necessitated by the condition of society. It must 
compete for educated brains on economic principles if it is to suc- 
ceed, that is by paying what educated brains can elsewhere obtain. 
People have been inclined to open neighborhood houses with a 
janitor or an untrained man to keep them. These people evidently 
belonged to the mental family of a Yale trustee, a New York busi- 
ness man, who wanted to turn off the professors and hire, on busi- 
ness principles, the applicants who charged least. It will be found 
in this work that progress will vary directly with the quality of 
brains secured. Mr. Stover is a man of unusual training and of much 
native strength, and that is why he is succeeding in a task that would 
long ago have discouraged others. He has original ideas and the 
force to embody them in reality. Now if this new mode of social 
and literary education is needful, and every one realizes that the 
chances of social stability are not worth a copper if some new and 
effective forms of general education are not discovered soon, it must 
be taken off the pauper basis on which it now stands and given a 
financial footing like the public schools and colleges. A recent 
meeting of people interested in " homes " and guilds and working- 
men's clubs, in Philadelphia, disclosed the fact that very few consid- 
ered they had much success to announce, and the truth about some 
of them was that they paid policeman's salary for attendant's work, 
and they generally obtained policeman's management. 

At the risk of dwelling too long on this phase, which is neverthe- 
less all-important, let me say a word about the relation of finances 
to the University Extension plan. To hold a popular audience to 
a course of twelve lectures on a theme of some technicality or 
obstruseness is not easy. In England, it is said, those who can do 
this soon distinguish themselves and are invited to more lucrative 
posts. The extension field is thus continually deprived of its best 
men before they have given it much of their strength, and the work 
does not grow as it should and as it would if they remained. Hence 
the necessity is now felt of so endowing this branch of education 
that the strong men who enter it can be retained at least three 
years. It will be wise if we learn on this point from English 
experience. The plan offered by Provost Pepper differs from the 
English, if I am rightly informed, in aiming to place the most 
experienced professors in the field as lecturers. This is both advan- 
tageous and the reverse. If only the ablest professors are selected, 
those who have attained clearness and simplicity of expression, it 
will be well. Perhaps, however, the field is one to which men 
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should be particularly trained and the younger are more open to 
training. I think both the tried and the untried, the older and the 
younger, should be enlisted in the work, the older to give it the 
fullest degree of dignity, and to prove that it is not a department for 
tyros, to be out-grown as soon as possible, the younger to give it 
fresh blood and the greatest degree of enthusiasm. 

A right financial basis is all-important here, also. Hard-pressed 
specialists may, from interest in the cause, consent to give one or 
two series of lectures without further remuneration. If this form of 
work is substituted for some of their present teaching they can of 
course do so permanently ; otherwise they cannot be expected to do 
it. It would perhaps be best to follow the plan of substitution, in 
consequence of which each instructor of capacity would do some 
extension work, instead of building up a group of lecturers solely 
for the extension field. This would require a larger force of 
thoroughly competent and fully paid instructors in all university 
departments participating in the extension scheme. 

It is a practice of those who manage the salaries of learned insti- 
tutions to look upon the young men somewhat in the light of prey, 
getting from them what work they contain and paying them a pit- 
tance. The logic of the process seems to be that a young man who 
has not won his spurs does not deserve as much for the same quality 
and amount of work as an older man who has won his spurs. This 
is pretty precarious reasoning and convinces as forcibly as the fal- 
lacies about the inferior deserts of women who do the work of men 
convince. The fact is these young investigators and instructors in 
their eagerness often do not a little more perfect work than the higher 
professors, than whom they receive not a little less pay. It is not 
safe to argue that at this age they need less, for probably the greater 
portion of American students are delayed at the outset of their 
careers by cramped money circumstances. It is insane policy, from 
the point of view of national scholarship, to compel young men and 
women to teach a bread and butter subject several years to pay col- 
lege debts or save enough for study abroad. That time is not wholly 
lost, nor would it be if they had chopped wood as long, but if they 
were to be psychologists and taught Latin three years for money, 
they were two or more years delayed. With the desire of our in- 
stitutions to exploit young men I have then no sympathy. The 
extension system is an opportunity from which they should neither 
be debarred by getting established professors to do the work 
for nothing nor by offering it to the younger men themselves as a 
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gratuitous chance to show their metal. If properly rewarded it is a 
legitimate method of promoting higher education by giving to univer- 
sity students pursuing specialties a means of independent support. He 
is free from dependence on scholarships and fellowships, which is 
galling to some, be they so fortunate or unfortunate as to have them ; 
it ensures time to perfect one's preparation in a chosen line, which 
any agency but a replete bankbook does not ; and it combines 
teaching with learning, a matter of the greatest weight and perilously 
neglected in the university stage of culture thus far. 

As soon as serious organization is undertaken some important 
questions of management involving indeed the life or death of the 
Social University idea, will arise. Shall the method of ordinary 
universities be accepted and a board of trustees be formed in addition 
to the faculty of actual workers ? There are objections to this. It 
distributes authority with a lack of numerical proportion. Let us 
assume that a faculty numbers twenty or fifty and a supervisory 
board ten. Seven, and probably five, wouFd consider themselves a 
quorum of the latter, and a majority of the quorum, that is four or 
three, would decide issues. Three could defeat the will of the fac- 
ulty of twenty or fifty. The board of trustees might appoint a com- 
mittee of three for special supervision, when the majority of this 
committee, or two, would have more authority than the whole fac- 
ulty. This is evidently a very un-democratic constitution of things, 
to speak guardedly. 

But there is a greater objection, which makes such a constitution 
emphatically worse. The faculty are specialists in their work and 
the trustees are not. Let us see how this principle of trustee man- 
agement would be received in business. Assume that a body of 
persons engaged in various pursuits, not manufacturing steel rails, 
should form themselves into a super-managing board over the con- 
ductors of a steel rail concern. With recognized propriety the ex- 
perienced conductors would say to them, " You dp not understand 
the business ; you have not the training of managers." We are 
learning to prize the judgment of a specialist because a mind that is 
continually bent on a subject sees every detail of it in relations that 
cannot even be explained to one whose brain is not similarly edu- 
cated by constant application.^ 

^ I was once acquainted with an institution for the people that languished two years under 
the desultory interest of a Board. At length a few serious workers took it up and gave it some 
promise of success; whereupon the Board discovered a new responsibility and came forward 
lo moderate their aspirations and take the helm of that in which while lento themselves they 
had egregiously failed. It was a case of assumed right to manage fh)m a distance and where 
all the qualifications of management had for two years been demonstrated wanting. 
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But there seems to be a sentiment that the governing power 
should be finally vested in the money element. This is rather a 
curious thesis to uphold when one looks it squarely in the face, and 
perhaps it is accepted merely because no one ever took the trouble 
to examine what a sham thesis it is. Money can only permit talent 
to be applied ; the talent is not in the money but in the people ap- 
plying it. Now either we must accept the fiction that human beings 
are inferior to things, that thought is subordinate to matter, or we 
must acknowledge that thought and personality are highest and 
must have supreme rule of whatever they use. We look about 
with considerable wonder to see how many so-called rights over the 
mental the material has been allowed to" win. To individual freedom 
and development there is no longer much chance. Given a set of 
established wealth conditions all in favor of those who have, and 
the possessors of ideas must deliver themselves to the hydraulic 
power that makes for conformity to these conditions and come out 
halt and maimed, with ideas shorn of their potency and beauty, or 
they must insist on the divine right of ideas against all conditions 
of wealth and matter, when they are called enemies of society. 

That this is unworthy child's play needs no declaration from any- 
one. Thought should rule wealth. Those who can originate and 
perform, they shall direct their work. Wealth has no rights that 
allow it to retard human development. 

But wealth claims universal rights. 

' Yonder sun in heaven it would pluck down from shining on the 
universe, and make him a property and privacy if it could ; and the 
moon and the north star it would quickly have occasion for in its 
closet and bed-chamber.' And some intellfgent person, having 
freely given time and thought to make up to the people what the 
severe conditions of factory work deprive them of, having declared 
in vain against the interference of capital in these eflForts, might 
protest to the financial board of the institution : " I fully realize 
how audacious must have seemed to you the proposal that those 
supplying the money for the enterprise should not have the final 
vote in case of a difference of opinion between the board and the 
workers. I realize that for you to have yielded this point would 
have been to depart from all precedent and the universally accepted 
plan of organization. I also realize that the workers in offering to 
continue only on condition that the final authority be vested in their 
body, have placed at your command an opportunity to put your 
names at the head of a reform that all the colleges and universities 
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are crying for ; to lift a light that would draw to the work the best 
thought and energy in the country ; to evince a respect for freedom 
of thought that all would be alive to praise ; to show a magnanim- 
ity that the world expects of none. That you have rnis understood 
and ignored this opportunity cannot be a matter for surprise to us, 
knowing the bonds of tradition, how they are strong. Neverthe- 
less, it is the natural event' that to be cut off from a work in which 
one has put one's best hope is not conducive to an increase of en- 
thusiasm for future reform. Wherefore I beseech you, that before 
allowing any other persons to work in your institution you make 
plain to them that it is one which does not concede that the power 
of wealth over thought is an arbitrary usurpation. I would, if I 
could, save others from my illusion-shattering experiences. That I 
have been, for the moment, bereft of the * sweetness and light ' that 
come along with a belief in the reality of fraternity, I lay, not 
to you, but to the education that has formed us." 

The reason that so many are deceived in this matter is because a 
very plausible appeal can be made to the principle of division of 
labor. It is this. The wealth owners say, " By division of labor we 
can have both more wealth and more philanthrophy. We take the 
whole task of wealth creation upon ourselves and leave you free to 
do the philanthrophy, for which we also furnish the means. We 
are therefore joint agents in this philanthropy or education or what- 
ever it may be, and fairly claim a voice in its conduct." If we give 
the educator no chance to speak, his case is lost ; but if he replies 
to the wealth creator he will say, " We take the whole task of 
attending to the philanthropy upon ourselves and leave you free to 
create wealth as well as to enjoy most of it. We are therefore joint 
agents in this wealth creation and may fairly claim a voice in its 
management. We are not only entitled by the indispensable part 
we play in the creation of wealth — according to the law of division 
of labor invoked by you — to determine how much wealth shall be 
produced (as you by giving freely or with-holding determine how 
much philanthropy and education there shall be), but also how this 
wealth shall be applied and whose it shall be, as you on the same 
grounds settle how the education shall be applied and who shall 
have it." This is a very useful discovery to have made. It shows 
that people who, in the narrower sense, are the wealth producing 
class have been until the present time usurping rights that did not 
belong to them. These rights were the property of philanthropists 
and educators. The latter will at once come forward to exercise 
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them and the first thing they will settle is what salary the so-called 
wealth creators shall have, and secondly what shall go to the associ- 
ate wealth creators as wages. And herein the philanthropist and 
educator will find a great many of his most vexatious riddles solved. 
For being able now to do justice by the people for whom he was 
heretofore allowed to do modified philanthropy and to whom he could 
give education only in small and guarded portions, he finds that his 
philanthropy is no longer needed and that plentiful education, which 
the people can now have and pay for themselves, is taking the place 
of it and doing well what it almost completely failed to seem to do. 
And he learns that a great deal of the trouble came from not being 
logical with that principle of division of labor, and, being blinded by 
apparent wisdom, letting the immediate wealth producers have it all 
their own way until society was nearly destroyed by their way, the 
way of doing things as if the wealth producing function permitted 
them to own and do their will with all their fellowmen. And he won- 
ders why it was not long ago seen that the function of producing 
wealth is a delegated function, the educators and philanthropists 
and others having consented by their acts to look after certain 
departments of human well-being, departments as absolutely and 
intrinsically important as any, provided the wealth producers would 
make the things needed by mankind, and that as a delegated func- 
tion this wealth producing activity must be conducted in a manner 
promotive of the good of all and not perverted to the special advan- 
tage and enrichment of those to whom it was entrusted. And 
having perceived this the philanthropist and the educator and people 
caring for justice and the good of all the race will proceed to bring 
the wealth creating function into right and harmonious relations to 
other things, and will depose the wealth owners from their authority 
and kingship. 

Now all this the educator and lover of his fellows has done 
merely by accepting and applying in its wider bearings the prin- 
ciple to which the wealth maker first gave authority — the principle 
that on the ground of division of labor the wealth producer shall 
supervise the activities of the educator. So the wealth creator must 
abandon this principle, or he must abdicate the kingship that his 
money has given him ; and now that by his unwillingness to leave 
anything outside the pale of his power, he has caused us to open 
our eyes to the havoc that his unsupervised administration of the 
wealth producing office costs us all, we shall not let him off till 
he has been brought to the bar of wider social interests than his 
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individual interests, tried in the light of the good and development 
of the many, and relegated to his proper place as the servant, in- 
stead of the master of all. 

Since, in our day, there has come to be such a sense of owner- 
ship by the capitalist in everything that capital touches that it is 
not those who conceive and plan a work nor those who execute it 
who are accepted as the ones in whom its ownership is vested, but 
those who advance the capital to let it be thought out and per- 
formed, and since the way that capitalists conduct their accumu- 
lations is the cause so often and so much of the ill that the impar- 
tial strive to remove, what would one to whom such supervision 
was applied be called on to say in response to it ? Perhaps he 
would say, Wherever capital comes it wishes to rule. It does 
practically rule the wage-workers. We are here to do the wage- 
workers good, if we can; and now capital proposes to rule us. If 
we yield to this assumption how can we hope to liberate the work- 
ingman from his surveillance ? 

The old way of working for the poor was to carry them verbal 
comfort and pious reading, and, sometimes, bread ; the new way is 
to seek a! means to eradicate their poverty. It is adroit for the 
conservative employer of labor, whose palace and the poverty of 
his *' beasts of burden " — as a foreman called the men who are al- 
ways left at the bottom in a great shop — are not disconnected phe- 
nomena, to call the new method, wherever it encroaches upon the 
establishment, social sectarianism. Social unsectarianism would 
mean avoiding the dread calamity of hitting upon any concrete 
method of improving the condition of the poor that required faith 
or sacrifice from the rich. The mark of sectarianism is that all 
do not agree ; is there anything on which all agree ? Then social 
non-sectarianism is a perfectly safe mode of reform, for it leaves all 
things as they are. Or stay, all do agree that when one is starv- 
ing, bread may be conferred, and this way of reform — competent 
witnesses being provided to testify that it is an actual case of starva- 
tion, to satisfy the new science of charity — is still open to heroic 
youths and maidens who wish to help their fellow-creatures phil- 
osophically and in the interests of capital. To advocate less hours 
of labor is sectarian, for all do not yet agree that we can afford to 
moderate the rate of speed with which we wear out our " beasts of 
burden." Did all the English agree to the Factory Acts which 
began the process of saving women and children from exactions 
that all now pronounce inhuman ? But there is a luxury in charity 
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decorously conducted, and this is undenominational. Charities 
carried on in the right spirit are sources both of amusement and 
sanctity. People whose ' up-town houses — palaces — begin to re- 
peat in size, spaciousness of apartments and decoration, the splen- 
dor of the Medicean merchant princes, who through accumulation 
of great wealth are beyond anxiety, and are at liberty to indulge in 
republican simplicity ; whose plate is of solid gold, simply modest*, 
these people have attained a social position that makes them a 
power for good, and their presence among the poor a benediction. 
They are the gracious emissaries of " sweet charity silver shod,'* 
reviving visions of bliss to the begrimed and toil-worn. Their 
intellectual horizon is widened by the scenes and sensations of a 
visiting house slumward, and they are not averse to the psycho- 
logical perturbations of setting themselves monthly en rapport with 
an inferior class. To do good in their way is non-sectarian. 

It does not escape wonder how those who occupy the chairs of 
' universities with any limitations to their thought or conduct retain 
the power of soul-expansion, which is the highest prerogative of 
man. In the world outside the college it is whispered that they do 
not retain it, and I do not think a professor is often taken as a 
standard man. " Free should the scholar be, — free and brave,*' 
Emerson said. " Brave ; for fear is a thing which a scholar by his 
very function puts behind him.** " For the ease and pleasure of 
treading the old road, accepting the fashions, the education, the re- 
ligion of society, he takes the cross of making his own, and, of 
course, the self-accusation, the faint heart, the frequent uncertainty 
and loss of time, which are the nettles and tangling vines in the way 
of the self-relying and self-directed ; and the state of virtual hostility 
in which he seems to stand to society, and especially to educated 
society. He is one who raises himself from private considerations 
and breathes and lives on public and illustrious thoughts. He is the 
world's eye. He is the world's heart** I do not find the air of our 
institutions of knowledge conducive to such distinguished strength 
and freedom as this. Let us appeal to the younger scholars to re- 
turn not to these seats of learning to teach. In them the noble in- 
stincts of undeflecting conduct are still warm and living. Let them 
work from the earth upward, defying conventionality and compro- 
mise, and constructing careers of independence and honor. With 
the first concession to the demands of men and institutions the power 
of life is flung away and the charm and dignity of action are for- 
feited. Your bearing may be impressive and your influence among 
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men mighty, but the agencies that stir hearts at their depths and 
move the world are not at your disposal. Let the new generation 
of scholars recreate the world. Gladly let all things be surrendered 
that liberty may at length be established and the privilege of a life 
of honor in all occupations.! 

Those who have most considered the plan of a Social University 
have thought of it as the base of action of those thinkers who can- 
not place their thoughts and actions at the disposition of any 
thwarting organization. There is as yet no encouragement for this 
order of men^to oppose the system that environs 'them. If they 
do this singly they see naught before them but stormy days and 
defeat. Even a livelihood may be denied them. The ordinary 
possessions and natural associations of life they may be called upon 
to forego. The subtle flattery of reputable consequence and dis- 
tinction will pass them by. The majority of them survey the 
situation, waver temporarily, and at length adopt the happy philoso- . 
phy that they are not delegated to carry the world on their should- 
ers. These souls might have been saved. Every hamlet and city 
is strong in people of convictions like theirs who should have been 
their support. I will assume them as the primary nucleus of a 
Social University. The power and intelligence of this class has as 
yet expressed itself in no commensurate outward action. And yet 
of them most is to be expected. 

Let us essay a description of the social work of a Social Univer- 
sity. The extinction of classes — that would be a great revolution. 
If it came without physical force or legal compulsion or rancorous 
feelings, voluntarily, through an expansion of affinities, by intussus- 
ception, that would be evolutionary revolution. There were in 
nature many latent affinities before the chemist discovered and gave 
them play. It was a wise course in seeking resultants to ascertain 



^ It is not in our tliought to advise the extinction of all managing boards. It depends upon 
tbe object for which a board exists. If it is for " social promotion" and the charity that it 
manages comes in for incidental notice no one alive to the emotions of social ascension would 
contemplate its abolition. The charitv is so much sheer eain, and the raiton d'etre of .college 
tnistee boards becomes less problefnatfcal if one of their functions is to confer a good name and 
srtcial standing on rich delinquents (see Charles Dudley Warner) in return for an endowment. 
There are so many rich delinquents needing good names that to cut them off from the supply 
would be almost discourteous. And with the endowments new cohorts of independent-spirited 
professors could be prevailed upon to sacrifice themselves to train youths to honesty and ex- 
alted emprise. To be sure Ibsen says that an institution founded on a lie will * do no good to 
anybody,' and in the voice of another character he says, " I love my native town so well I 
would rather ruin it than see it flourishing upon a liei*." and it is Ibsen who makes the discov- 
ery "that all our spiritual sources of life are poisoned, and that our whole bourgeois society 
rests upon a soil teeming with the pestilence of lies." He doesn't hesitate to say that men who 
live upon lies ' will poison the whole country in time ; will bring it to such a pass that it will 
deserve to perish.' But we do not heed Ibsen. 

As the number of these morally high bred youths swells there will be a closer scrutiny of the 
exercise of the money earning function, and with it an access of rich delinquents looking for a 

{;ood name. I see in this a dispensation of Providence to promote higher education, and a so- 
ution of the problem of state aid to learning. 
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what combinations and conditions of combination were constructive 
and safe. Phosphorus out of water burns : it were a pity so to apply 
phosphorus as to give its destructive properties a chance. 

Society is chemical. There are ways and better ways of social com- 
bination. There are elements ready enough to unite happily, given 
certain conditions ; these absent, the attempt to join them means 
combustion or explosion. Are there any ethics that require us to 
use phosphorus out of water in order not to countenance its preju- 
dice to consume in the air ? or any that sanction driving men to 
association and love with bayonets when they would seek each other 
without suggestion if furnished access through native channels ? 

" Religions," observes Renan with his usual insight, ** are like 
women, who can be got to do anything if they are taken in the right 
way, but of whom you can obtain nothing if you attempt to use 
force."^ People at large are like religions. Hating to do their duty, 
they nevertheless sometimes long to do it ; but they will not be driven 
if resistance is possible, for duty that is done through constraint se- 
cures no credit in the eyes of the world nor satisfaction to the con- 
science within. To many people of our period the plans for external 
social change, — Socialism, Nationalism, the single tax, — seem de- 
vices for the generation of virtue by force, and the goodness of the 
act is the portion of those who apply the force. People would rather 
be good voluntarily, though there is no certainty of eliciting this 
goodness from them unless they secretly know that force will be 
used if they withhold it. So the problem of the time is to create 
inviting outlets for spontaneous virtue. 

Everywhere there are vague gropings after class union. People 
go to live among the poor not so much as charity-carriers as com- 
panions and friends. But ever the vexing questions return : is 
good done ? do the efforts count ? or, is the case misunderstood, 
and the whole exertion a fantastic play at usefulness ? 

With these misgivings before their minds serious persons ask 
what things may be undertaken that will reach social diseases at 
their source. Charities do not go to the source. Philanthropies 
savor of condescension and do not go to the source. Guilds 
and clubs and kindergartens and pleasure palaces do not 
go to the source, for they do substantially nothing to prevent 
the reproduction in ever increasing numbers of the unfortunates 
out of the ocean of which they picked and elevated a few. The 
public schools do not go to the source, for in some cities thousands 

> " History of the People of Israel," prefkce, p. xxvli. 
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of children are excluded by lack of accommodations and in all cities 
thousands more are excluded by the necessity of earning their daily 
bread at the age of twelve. The night schools — a somewhat culti- 
vated idler remarked that anybody could have education now, in 
the night schools — the night schools do not go to the source be- 
cause they do not include in their courses methods of generating 
anew nerve force that ten or eleven sapping hours have drained. 
The colleges and universities are very far from going to the 
source, as Mr. Enoch Pratt, who gave a free library to the city 
of Baltimore, perspicaciously saw. " For fifteen years," he said, 
" I studied the library question and wondered what I could do 
with my money that it might do the most good for my fellows. 
I soon made up my mind that I wouldn't found a college, for 
even if it were free it would be confined to a few, and that few 
would be the rich as a rule." Libraries do not go to the source, for, 
as I have elsewhere quoted from the words of one who daily has 
the experience, " The workingman after finishing a day's work of 
ten hours is more or less fatigued and repairs to his home not caring 
much how he spends the evening. He grows despondent and 
thinks of nothing but getting a good night's rest for the next day, 
only to have the same feeling on the following evening." 

What is the source of the disease, and what will reach it ? The 
source of the disease is the poverty of the poor and the wealth of 
the rich. The poor cannot improve because the resources are de- 
nied them ; the rich have these resources in over-abundance, and 
waste and misapply them. How shall there be a readjustment? 
This is the point of origin of a Social University. 

The Social University undertakes to recognize facts as they are. 
It recognizes that the New World spirit is no longer war but indus- 
try. It recognizes that the vast army of mechanical workers the 
earth over play a part of inestimable consequence in the world's 
economy, and that they and their function must be brought to a 
level, as to all privileges and possessions and respect, with capital- 
ists and kings. This means complete industrial and social revolu- 
tion, and the Social University embraces this issue. 

How is it to move toward its object, and on what supporters may 
it count? The colleges are turning out many people with new 
ideals. During four or eight years of seclusion, some will think. 
When they emerge they may throw themselves into the sordid 
rapids of business, where will and better conscience are left on shore, 
or sink into the wearing automatism of latter-day teaching, while 
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some prefer the insipid death that polished social routine offers. 
But there are many who would like to live, who would like to give 
air to their originality. There are many in all walks of life to join 
hands with these. To them the Social University is an oppor- 
tunity. The case is this : the modern spirit is bound and hampered 
by institutions that have not kept up ; individuals long to act, to 
live ; in the old system they cannot live ; they are confined, cramped, 
smothered ; their energies have no outlet. What man or woman 
of the new type can treat a fellow-man with self-withholding con- 
descension ? 

A Social University is the outlet and forum of the new type. 
It indulges no preposterous expectations, but it adopts no pre- 
posterous traditions. We propose to have an all-inclusive society, 
it says. It says again, the wage class, the masses, may somewhat 
shock our taste, but had they not for generations and centuries 
devoted themselves to severe and uncouth lives the higher 
taste that they shock in us would never have been developed in 
us. We owe them something. We owe them an immense, 
an unspeakable debt. This the new human type, those pos- 
sessed of the new conscience, recognize. Since the masses have 
made taste and comfort possible to us, our debt is to turn and make 
taste and comfort possible to the masses. Some say cynically, " The 
masses do not want it ; try your hand at giving it to them if you 
think so ; get up a lecture course for them and you will never do it 
again." It may be so. In making culture and taste and comfort 
possible for us they may have sacrificed not only culture but the 
power to desire culture ; as when some man, rescuing a child from 
flames, loses his own comeliness, and yet worse is so harmed 
as no longer to care for comeliness. It is not humane or creditable 
to turn from such a sacrifice with indifference or satire. In the way 
least harsh and offensive we must extend to the masses the come- 
liness and the desii-e for comeliness which in the world's evolution 
they have been temporarily deprived of for our sakes. 

In a Social University this may be done. There are no social classes 
in a Social University. People who have been educated at colleges 
where the poor cannot go, or in travel that the poor may not even 
dream of, feel honored to be accepted as friends of the workingman, 
if haply they who perhaps do not contribute to the world's sup- 
port may be received on the level of one who does. These people 
of culture wish to impart their culture, and to those who most need it. 
They propose to enter into companionship with them in every sense 
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of the word ; not to pose, and play the benefactor, and keep up the 
old habits of class exclusiveness and pride. They will shake hands 
with what some cultivated people like to call " the unwashed ; " 
even more, they will dance with them ; more yet, they will take 
them to their homes and have them at fashionable gatherings to 
which the really unwashed, the spiritually unwashed, would not 
have come had they known the lowly were to be there ; and they 
will do the only thing that is after all meritorious — for these other 
things are pleasing dramatic novelties, intellectual and emotional 
varieties, to venturesome spirits — they wilt themselves join the un- 
washed and be of them. There is no evading this, it must be done. 
As men we course through the social clover and are called by the 
unctuous name of philanthropists, but giving not our deepest selves 
and joining not heart and soul, at any cost, the unwashed. We 
nestle as comfortably and acquiescingly into the soft and sustaining 
places of society, we go through forms and ceremonies that give the 
lie to our fine pretensions, as joyfully and gratefully, as if we were 
not devoured with zeal for justice and humanity. There are regally 
rich women masquerading among pinched shop girls as beneficent 
angels, combining them in clubs and showing them how to save a 
farthing, while the ermined angels fly back in their chariots to the 
material heaven of their fabulous palaces, furnished and kept by the 
unrequited toil of these shop girls and their brothers and fathers. 
Verily a heaven differentiated from that of Christ, and differently 
supported. But the shop girls are grateful and dazzled, and society 
is stupefied by the goodness of the social queen. 

To join the unwashed and be veritably of them — what does it 
mean ? An end of patronessing charities ; a profound alteration 
of view ; the reception of all the people as equals without the com- 
pensation of condescending to them. This is the beginning. An 
examination of the source of our income to see that it passes the 
test of legal morality. Then a re-examination under the incandes- 
cent blaze of the moral law, of the golden rule, we will say, and a 
rigorous pruning away of all that fails the trial of this. Then a 
comparison of our needs and remaining income with the needs and 
incomes of others, and, if they are employed by us, a reorganization 
of the pay system to ' equalize advantages on moral grounds ; if 
none directly work for us, the turning of this wealth, which does not 
belong to us, to some form of common good. Then mingling 
in all freedom with all and giving them our rectified selves. This 
is being of the people, and protest and pray as we may, nothing short 
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of it is. This is also what practical men of the world, the manu- 
facturers, the pillars of society, the plutocrats, those who are devel- 
oping the country, all level-headed persons whose judgment we 
admire and those to whom ideas and principles are vaporous in 
contrast with a show of doing something outward, and the huge 
concourse of such as long to be plutocrats and, though trampled on 
the neck by the system, applaud and ape its methods, this is, I 
say, what all this goodly company of apostles and martyrs to the 
iniquity of the time call dreams, idealism, enthusiasm, rant, madness. 
It is also going to the source of the social disease.^ Can a Social 
University inspire people who will go to the source ? The other 
universities, it seems, have not been very successful in doing so. 

The name "Social University ''has stimulated friendly inquiry and 
comment. Some said : " Why do you call it a University, for that 
is over-ambitious ? " And others said : " Why do you call it a 
University, for that will cheapen degrees ? " The new institution 
was not christened playfully nor thoughtlessly, and these objections 
were not unconsidered in selecting the name. While the concep- 
tion of the institution was a Bethel for the circulation of soup and 
sandwiches at cost price, or a camping ground for as many rowdies 
as could be enticed through the magnetism of boxing-gloves, or a 
competitive loafing space with the street corner and saloon and 
chowder club, it was well not to call it a Social University ; but 
when the conception widened to embrace extensive courses of lec- 
tures and study on the highest subjects, an experiment in educa- 
tional method with elements that have never been consciously 
organized before educationally, to illustrate the principle of co- 
operation, social, educational and economic, in a complex form — a 
new community, a new life, a new world within the old ones, a 
union and voluntary fusion of classes, a social union, typical of the 
coming organic and complete life of society, when all mingle freely 
together with unstinted helpfulness ; when the period of education 
never ceases, and the toiling period never consciously begins, when 
the wasted powers and affinities of our present system are saved, 
the term Social University was the only one that applied. 

I do not know but we shall be charged with perverting language ; 
but I do not know that either language or things are finished. Is 

* I find going to the source of the disease unpopular with capitalists. They call it imper- 
tinence. It is always impertinent to interfere with the strong to protect the weak. To breathe 
the judgment that justice and not philanthropy is due the poor fh>m capital is bursting im- 
pertinence. Every initiator of good has been an impertinent fellow. The protection of an 
over-laden beast is the cream of impertinence. I know no protection of the weak against the 
strong that is not considered impertinent, except the protection of our infant industries. 



the idea of the university transcendentally perfect ; or has the thing 
as wc anywhere see it taken on the garment of immortality ? We 
may enlarge our definitions but we may have to enlarge them again. 
Are Cambridge and Oxford the Universities of England ? Cardinal 
Newman, whose definition of a university is ** a place of concourse, 
whither students come from every quarter for every kind of knowl- 
edge,"^ widens the horizon. " In every great country, the metropo- 
lis itself becomes a sort of necessary University, whether we will 
or no. As the chief city is the seat of the court, of high society, of 
politics, and of law, so as a matter of course is it the seat of letters 
also ; and at this time, for a long term of years, London and Paris 
are in fact and in operation Universities, though in Paris its famous 
University is no more, and in London a University scarcely exists 
except as a board of management The newspapers, magazines, 
reviews, journals, and periodicals of all kinds, the publishing trade, 
the libraries, museums, and academies there found, the learned and 
scientific societies, necessarily invest it with the functions of a Uni- 
versity ; and that atmosphere of intellect, which in a former age 
hung over Oxford or Bologna or Salamanca,, has, with the change 
of time, moved away to the centre of civil government"^ Accord- 
ing to this a university is not a combination of rectangles, piles of 
masonry, perfect laboratories, rare professors ; nor is its office the 
teaching of the highest knowledge merely, or the discovery of new 
truth. It is a place where some function of life implying learning 
is taught The conception that I have of a Social University is a 
place where all life is taught and much real life is lived. 

The broadest characteristic of such a university will be its 
solidarity with real life. The note of present universities is their 
isolation from the actual af&irs of the world. I am not condemning 
these but only saying there is room for another order. I would 
have people living in the actual world and in the university world 
at the same time. Transitions should be so imperceptible that they 
would not be felt. Instead of having a period, longer or shorter, 
devoted to play and education, followed by sudden entrance into 
the life of labor and so-called serious affairs, I would have the actual 
labor begin early in the educational period and be made a vital and in- 
trinsic part of the educational process. When the passage from edu- 
cation to action is made the head swims ; some time is lost in getting 
acclimated to real things. There ought to be no such passage and 

i« The Office atid Work of Universities/' p. 23. 
'Tiie same, p. 20. 
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catastrophe. Can I not be trained as well by doing a useful thing 
and one that saves another the labor of doing it, as by pretending 
that the work is useful ? Why not deal with hard facts and actual 
life relations in preference to constructing relations that look like 
life ? The sense of artificiality haunts the young student and he 
says, " This is of no account," and he longs to get to work with 
realities. The secret of education is to impart to anything the fullest 
weight of reality. A boy is put to study Latin and it seems to him 
a preposterous use of time until you make him tutor of a boy who 
knows less, and the labor thenceforth has dignity in his eyes. 
Mechanical schools have workshops for practice constructed at 
great expense : why not utilize the real workshops, also teaching 
relations to men and numerous conditions that are not reproduced in 
the imitation ? Nor do I know why a person should not be earn- 
ing his education as he gets it, through the creation of actual values 
in the field of his studies. We know that the bane of scholarship is 
haste, and there is no need of haste if education be made to extend 
on into the serene years, and be accompanied by an application of 
what is learned that is both education and a source of livelihood to 
its user or teacher. 

In the Philadelphia Social University a phase of the experiment 
was begun. As soon as a class was to be formed leadership and 
responsibility were delegated to one of the young men or women, 
with whom the class instructor thereafter worked in concert. A 
sense of responsibility at once showed itself. With this view every- 
thing is educational. A raw youth who drives a delivery wagon 
may not care for American constitutional history, but his higher 
education begins when he is made the manager of a dancing class, 
with a certain set of relations and responsibilities to a superior corps 
of teachers. Education must obviously begin with existing instincts, 
and there is nothing too foolish to make use of 

There is a potent advantage in the material with which a Social 
University works. It is material without traditions. I remember 
that a university president, after many years of faithful and distin- 
guished service in a new institution, said that laws and traditions had 
hampered him so much that great labor belonging properly to the 
internal development of the institution had been devoted to over- 
coming these initial, outside obstacles. Traditions are somewhat 
hostile to freedom of movement. Colleges and universities have 
traditions that belong to the conception of a college or university. 
Those who come to them belong to a certain stand in life and have 
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definite expectations. No college is allowed by its constituency to 
improve too fast. Persons who attend a Social University are not 
so fastidious. Its college may confer a B. A. without Greek or 
even Latin. The people have no traditions and oppose no hin- 
drances to experiments that would elsewhere be radical and impossi- 
ble innovations. To a degree working-people are like the inhabitants 
of a new country, still uncrystallized and receptive, and the best soil 
in which to plant the new. You do not have to please their preju- 
dices about a thing that is necessarily right because it was so before. 
They are the people who are looking forward. 

Another feature of the Philadelphia experiment was that nearly 
all who studied there were earning their own living. 

After the solidarity with real life of a social university, I should 
name as a prominent characteristic its exaltation of the idea of per- 
sonal contact and influence. Even those youths whose school 
privileges are the rarest, meet but a few exceptional men. Their 
teachers are a handful and not invariably all exceptional. At this 
impressionable time of life it is a high inspiration to see a great 
man, to hear him lecture, to get a direct spoken word from him. 
What a school it would be where a way were found to bring the 
students and persons uncommon in character and attainments together 
from time to time! Or imagine an arrangement where mingling and 
intercourse were the ordinary thing ; this would be a school indeed! 
We have but to tear down a few more artificial obstructions and we 
arrive at the social university. What an odd thing it is that when a 
great man comes along a few rich people make parties for him and 
carefully select their guests, the people who shall be allowed to meet 
him ; the fashionable clubs give him an evening, and perhaps the 
learned faculties assemble to receive him 1 But what becomes of me 
if I have no friends in the sumptuous houses, no entree to the clubs, 
no title among the faculties, and perchance no dollar conscientiously 
to spend on the public lecture ? Am I thus to be forever excluded 
from the feast, and the many thousands like me ? Portentous of 
the revolution that is already well on its way to shatter this silly 
exclusiveness, is the movement of really great men toward the peo- 
ple. These popular lectures by the strongest thinkers and scien- 
tists are the rising of a new thought. Every one, the lowliest, the 
poorest, the coarsest, has an inalienable right to share in what the 
loftiest possess. The best are the property of mankind ; all belong 
to all. Among the most noble souls the day of exclusiveness and 
aristocracy is over. If there is in me anything of worth I am to pass 
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up and down the earth the companion and conimon benefactor of 
all, not saving myself for select circles and appreciation and costly 
menus. Is everything to be bought, even contact with noble souls ? 
The rich man delights to make himself less accessible as he grows 
richer; must the man of brains and culture ape him? There is a 
tradition among the clergy that places the old-fashioned among them 
in admirable contrast to the prevalent scholar. They are every- 
body's friend, the friend of the poor man, of the man without a de- 
gree ; any one feels that he may come into relations of man to man 
with them for a little, safe from rebuff and innuendo. 

An illusion that is somewhat of the past regarding children and 
foreign heathen, appertains still to our " common people :" the theory 
that any milk-and-water person is good enough to convert them to 
religion, and, latterly, to culture and conduct. But neither culture 
nor conduct nor religion thrives under puny ministrations. It pays 
to put the highest teaching power in the kindergarten and primary 
class, and among the rough-and-ready population nothing else dints 
the surface. Personality impresses and personality alone impresses. 
Always the highest personalities impress most. Then this craze 
for select circles and cordons of lackeys to cut off the great man 
from his kind is but another wasteful human contrivance. You cry 
that it would be shameless for me, with my tangled brain and frag- 
mentary information, mostly of vulgar things, turnips, the price of 
tacks, a milk route, to ask a look, a word, and — away with the thought I 
— z. conversation with a great man. But you will not so down the 
thought or me. I, the hod-carrier, the waiter, the mechanic, the 
doer of disagreeable things, stunted, a leg gone coupling cars, a 
hand left in a mill, character squeezed on all sides by environment, 
have discovered that this great man is and moves by my sufferance. 
If I did not grow food for him, cook for him, print for him, do dis- 
agreeable things that he may have leisure to conserve his powers 
and think, where would be his present greatness ? I recognize the 
excellent principle of division of labor. Having been led to believe 
that we cannot both be great in one way, and wishing to have his 
quality of greatness exist, I shoulder the menial tasks that he may 
flower unimpeded. He attains greatness ; I forge iron by night ; his 
reward is a carriage, the adulation of haughty dames, shining 
halls, music ; and I forge iron at night. Whose reward ? Why is it 
not my reward, whose sacrifice conferred on him the freedom to be 
great ? Does this beneficent principle of dividing labor thus come 
to dust by rewarding him on whom the severity of the division 
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falls with coals and a crust and no surcease from his bondage to 
toil, and giving the other the splendors of the earth ? I essay to 
enjoy for a moment the perception of his glory, to stand by his 
side, to hear his conversation — his whom I helped create, whose 
father I partly was ; my feeling is that of the hard-handed parent 
who toiled through bleak years to give advantages to a pet, preco- 
cious child, and fain would have the brilliant, accomplished man he 
has become recall that I am his father, and send a ray of joy and 
recognition to the remnant that I am and became for him. I cannot 
go into a Pemberton Square mansion where he will be ; I work in 
the mill of the man who is giving the reception, and I know my 
employer by sight, but do not visit at his house ; but I can stand on 
the sidewalk until the great man with whom I divided labor comes. 
When he and the moment arrive I address him, say I wish to 
know him, invite him to my home, which is on Callowhill Street. 
The people gather around curiously, and begin to laugh. The 
cluster of policemen move closer ; I am collared and hustled oflF as 
a vagrant. The great man relates the story inside with captivating 
art, and puts it into his book on America. He would not have had 
that art but for me. 

I have made further discoveries. I know that however low in 
the scale I am, I feel the force of personality according to its magni- 
tude. The great man would not have wasted his time had he 
conversed with me. Did the great Jesus ever refuse to converse 
with any one, or Buddha, or Confucius ? There is something about 
these religionists that our scientists have not got. Did Jesus chamber 
himself in and conjure books? Miscellaneous conversation, that 
was the life and the practice of Jesus ; it was the life and practice of 
the Greek sages, consummate thinkers and teachers of the world. 
But the latter-day saints and sages are esoterics. So fine are their 
doctrines and so fine are they that they call about them a compre- 
hending few and walk not abroad. From them, the fountain source, 
shall trickle down wisdom from layer to layer in the social pyramid 
until it comes to the base, but none but the kindred group at the top 
shall know them. The results belie this method, religion gives the lie 
to it. Religion holds the ideal perfection before all, images it to them, 
would send the real thing from hut to hut were it anywhere to be 
found. 

A University shall therefore arise the honor of which is to em- 
body the method of religion in education and bring every shade of 
character and intellectual calibre together, irrespective of capacity 
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to buy and neglectful of the day when some ancestor recorded his 
emergence from chaos. Does the city where this university exists 
afford famous personages ? Here they shall meet the children of 
their laundry-women. It is the common meeting-ground of society, 
the heart where all bloods mingle. This will be in truth an exten- 
sion of education. The old places will be put to the test. At a 
university the student should meet every man of mark and achieve- 
ment of his day. There must be some way to concentrate the life 
of a community, and since no university does this, and no other 
institution does it, a Social University that accepts this for a part of 
its mission will enlarge and fructify life. 

The inner constitution of a Social University and what it would 
do in detail I cannot adequately treat in the space of this monograph. 
In a letter, at first intended for publication in a different way, Miss 
Elder has given further development to the conception, and quot- 
ing this letter in full, I leave the subject for the present. 

** We have well outgrown the time-worn ideas that once hedged 
about the word * University.* * University Extension' has extended 
nothing quite so much as the range of significance of this word. It 
has now become so comprehensive of good thoughts that it has 
been found acceptable as the name of an institution whose object is 
the education and enfranchisement of the public. Combined with 
the word * social' it represents an idea of reform for which one can 
readily conceive a future to be possible, and futures are a necessity 
most commonly lacking to reforms. 

** Definitions are said to be dangerous, we are continually warned 
against allowing an idea to become crystallized into a formula. But 
I think we shall escape the accusation of drawing hard and fast lines 
about a young idea if we define a Social University as a place of 
expanded opportunity for the development of humanized relations 
between man and man, a * humanized relation' being a relation that 
is under the tutelage of the thought given by the runners in the 
torch-race where those holding lights pass them on to others. 
There willbe nothing sectarian, nothing time-serving, nothing exclu- 
sive, no unholy division of interests in this place which recognizes 
that all have come to get learning and most to give it. 

" We are told to make use of existing institutions and conditions, 
and this will be to make use of such ancient fixtures as justice, and 
brotherly love, and the impulse to teach, and the love of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, which History specifically teaches is not of re- 
cent origin. A Social University in its elements is no new thing. 
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but to bring these several properties together in a city institution, 
and to set them free to act in an atmosphere of social harmony would 
obtain as a novel experiment. 

" One of the most evident and attractive novelties of a university 
whose faculty was almost co-numerous with its body of students 
would be its salvation from that calamity of present student life — 
the necessity to a degree of working under an instructor whose 
methods or learning one does not respect, or whose teaching is de- 
void of education. Education in a Social University will be defined 
as Frobel defined it, * Education is deliverance, deliverance of the 
fettered forces of body and mind.* 

'* With this as the avowed idea of education, with a body of in- 
structors so adequate in numbers, with the identity of interests of 
faculty and students which would result from the absence of a divid- 
ing line between the two estates, and with a scholastic term practi- 
cally unlimited, examinations will gain a significance and a respec- 
tability which in their present misuse they cannot maintain. The 
benefit of the review thus entailed is often unquestionable ; most 
students are agreed that no other exercise is equally potent to bring 
the subject as a whole vividly before the mind, while others with 
reason accord to them the function of training the mind to act quick- 
ly under a sudden demand upon it. That these merits seem worthy 
of perpetuation I do not gainsay, but that examinations should be 
accounted more than the work itself, or be exacted of a student at 
the rate of eight in four or five days on subjects which require the 
utmost mental vigor to be fairly dealt with, and to have one unalter- 
able season for examining all students, well and ill, — this is what 
makes of examination-time a reign of terror, a consumer of nerves 
and hope, a dispeller of sleep, a thing to be followed by a vacation 
or not to be endured. If we add to their evil effects upon health, 
the degrading tendency to study for marks which examinations pro- 
mote, and also the prevalence of dishonorable devices for passing, 
it will be hard to prove that in their present application examina- 
tions are a * power that makes for righteousness* or for * deliverance 
of the fettered forces of body and mind.* 

" There must be many other wrong elements in a system of educa- 
tion in which Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, Goldsmith, 
Carlyle, Darwin, and many more great minds find so much to scorn 
and so little to admire. We hardly satisfy ourselves by saying that 
they were * a " genus irritabile,** somewhat likely to react against 
methods intended for the ordinary mind.* For we cannot forget 
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that when one of the ordinary minds turns critic, we are inclined to 
think that we have more regard for the judgment of one of the 
higher order of minds, and we caution ourselves to beware of the 
complaint of commonplace ability which so frequently has been 
embittered by failure. 

" But not to dwell too long on the imperfections of a system that has 
made possible a life of so much more joy than most life without col- 
lege gates, let us again to the contemplation of the new education 
which teaches that * the world exists for the education of each man/ 
It is upon such teaching as this that the idea of a Social University is 
founded. It is because such teaching is unquestioned, that I have 
said that a Social University would be no new thing, and would re- 
sult from an acknowledgment of certain traits and tendencies in 
human nature, and a recognition of a condition that already exists 
in isolated instances, with a determined and systematic effort to 
develop this condition until that state of life to which it hath pleased 
us to call a large number of our fellows shall diflfer less grotesquely 
from that state of life to which it hath pleased God to call us. 

" In our efforts to do our duty in that state of life to which we 
are so sure it was God's pleasure that called us, it may profit us to 
recall Ruskin's comment on our abiding faith in the religious doc- 
trine that all which we now suppose to be evil will be brought to a 
good end; concerning which he says it is * a doctrine practically 
issuing, not in less earnest efforts that the immediate unpleasantness 
may be averted from ourselves, but in our remaining satisfied in the 
contemplation of its ultimate objects when it is inflicted upon 
others ;' adding, * It is not likely that the more accurate methods 
of recent mental education will now long permit young people to 
grow up in the persuasion that in any danger or distress they may 
expect to be themselves saved by the providence of God, while 
those around them are loist by His improvidence.' It may concern 
some to make even further inquiry into the extent of the territory 
of Providence. I shall hope to learn from these the causes of our 
assurance that we have been called to that state of life in which we 
live and move and have our well-being, by the voice of God, and 
not by some alien voice, such as that of delight-in-privilege, de- 
light-in-the-giving-of-alms, the voice of prejudice against innovation 
and against progress. Verily, 'twere well for us that we mistake 
not this latter voice for another, if indeed it be true, as one has 
said, ' To progress is not to change ; to progress is to live.' 

" In reviewing the forces and materials at hand for the building of 
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a Social University, we must not fail to take account of all the truly- 
educated persons that we have known, and to discover, if possible, 
the forces that have worked out their salvation. 

" There are indeed those * with a natural instinct to discern what 
knowledge can perform,' and these discover that it transports the 
finer delights and finer responsibilities of ' the city of the soul ' into 

'the haunts of daily life. 
Where is waged the common strife, 
With common wants and common cares,' 

not to the end that they may with greater equanimity endure the 
strife, but to this end, that, imbued with the conscience of the life of 
truthful thinking, they may come, ere the end, to that state of good 
practices where shall be put by the present necessity to adjust them- 
selves to two standards of right-doing, and where mental conflicts 
and rumors of mental conflicts shall have receded with wars and 
rumors of wars into the past. 

" But, however certain genius may be to discover the true educa- 
tion, I am not mistaken when I say that, for most of us, an inter- 
pretation of knowledge is to be gained only through long wander- 
ings and much questioning of chance comers, and thus is our time 
lost even in cities, where are multitudes that know the secrets for 
which we die. 

" There is much intelligence ingathered on many matters which 
now only incidentally reaches the laity, and which a Social Univer- 
sity would disseminate. 

" We all know that it is the contact with good men and wise men 
that makes us aspire to be good and wise. Does our indifference 
ever continue quite so deep after a meeting with one of those * rare 
personages * — * men whose aims are generous, whose truth is con- 
stant, and not only constant in its kind but elevated in its degree ; 
whose want of meanness makes them simple ; who can look the 
world honestly in the face, with an equal manly sympathy for the 
great and the small ? ' I do not forget the aristocracy of books 
that is always open to us ; neither do I forget the pathos of Ruskin's 
words, ' We cannot know whom we would ; .... all the 
higher circles of intelligence are, to those beneath, only moment- 
arily and partially open.' 

" With what shame must we listen to Shelley saying, * There is no 
want of knowledge respecting what is wisest and best in morals, 
government, and political economy, or at least what is wiser and 
better than what men now practise and endure We want the 
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creative, faculty to imagine that which we know/ In the name of 
good judgment and all that is practical why is not this knowledge at 
least diffused ? Perhaps the * creative faculty ' finding once the 
freedom in which alone it can act will realize for us a means of re- 
ducing into practice our superfluity of information. 

" I must here record a novel ideal with which one, apparently a 
child of light, made response to an appeal to share his radiance. 
Said he, * What progress would exact science make, and what would 
become of our modern civilization, if all our scholars and men in 
the higher walks of life were to spend their culture in contact with 
mill-hands and conversation with hod-carriers ?* A quaint confusion 
of halos and farms, as if light were acquired in the same manner as 
land, arid like land were divided when shared. Is the sun darkened 
in the heavens when instead of one we open many windows to his 
light? Is the light'of thought or science or civilization less abun- 
dant and life-giving than the light of the sun? And if they are 
not, is not this a poor sort of culture and civilization that we have 
in these generations of advantage richly acquired, and have we not 
been fools for our pains, and were we not at great expense for an 
education false and superficial if we cannot at this late day afford to 
share it, if we must stop to consider before we dispense a few 
crumbs of culture or a penny's worth of politeness ? 

" It may be reassuring to those contemplating this work to learn 
that in a Social University there will be no danger of lost philan- 
thropy, wasted time, misspent effort. The people are untutored, 
and have not yet perceived that to listen to a lecture over their 
heads is to keep up with the times ; they are severely honest, and 
will not be patient of the words of a speaker who has no message 
for them. That sort of patience is only to be acquired by long 
training in the literary clubs of the day, or after several years of 
arduous endeavor at college. 

" Trying as it may be to a person of good intentions with a temper 
addicted to haste, to have his overtures of polite learning at first ig- 
nored, the delay is yet a means of conservation of the teacher^s en- 
ergy until the right moment has come, as come it will, bringing 
with it this reward to him who waits — permanent exemption from 
the gloom of not knowing whether his class be appreciative or other- 
wise ; for the blessed, only tie that binds that particular group of 
persons to him is his manifest fitness for educating them. 

" When all the excellent understanding, and various fortunes of 
men, and youth, and reverend experience that a city contains are 
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met together, having put behind them the fear of contemplating the 
conditions of life which make it possible for a recent writer to say 
without hope of contradiction, * At present there is ah inequality of 
soul and mind and moral beauty which .is far more sad than any- 
superficial inequality of houses and raiment,' — who shall prophesy 
what civilization and health will then pervade our cities ? Who 
shall imagine the new pleasures that will spring from the disengaged 
powers of the people, the unfettered forces of body and mind ?" 



